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Notes on Recent Theories of the Origin of the Alphabet. — By 
the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of St. Michael's Church, 
New York. 

In 1883 I presented to the Oriental Society a paper on "The 
Egyptian and Old Babylonian Theories of the Origin of the 
Phoenician Alphabet Compared," in which I argued for the 
Babylonian origin, on the ground principally of the names of the 
letters. I return to the subject of the alphabet at this time 
because recent discoveries have brought into the field several 
new theories. 

A second edition of Dr. Isaac Taylor's The Alphabet has 
appeared, in which is reiterated unchanged his former argument 
for the Egyptian origin, substantially as presented by De Rouge 
in 1859. In an epistolary controversy with Dr. Taylor at the 
time of the publication of the first edition of this work (1883), 
in The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
May 6th, 1884, I offered, among others, the following objections 
to that theory : 

The resemblance of the "Egyptian alphabet" to the early 
Phoenician characters is not striking ; it is, however, such as to 
render the development of either from the other possible. Such 
sort of similarity proves absolutely nothing. Intermediate forms 
are not forthcoming and without them there can be no proof 
from the forms of the letters. 

As Dr. Taylor himself says, in reference to the derivation of 
the Aethiopic alphabet (vol. i, p. 353): "The identification of 
the letters with their prototypes can be effected with much 
greater certainty [by a linguistic comparison of the names] than 
by means of mere resemblances of form, which are frequently 
deceptive." Comparing the Egyptian and Phoenician alphabets, 
we find no similarity in the names of the letters, either as to 
sound or sense. 

On page 145, Dr. Taylor thus sums up his chronological argu- 
ment : " The Semite occupation of Egypt lasted for several cen- 
turies [sic]. The origin of the Semitic alphabet is connected 
with this occupation by three distinct lines of evidence. The 
first is external. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is nearly syn- 
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chronous with the Hyksos period [sic]. Before the Hebrews went 
down into Egypt, the art of writing was unknown to them [sic] ; 
when they came out of Egypt they possessed it [sic]. The 
inference seems clear, it must have been acquired from kindred 
races who occupied the Delta." This is a tissue of unproved 
assumptions, and the argument is utterly worthless. 

The increase of knowledge within the last seventeen years 
enables me to add further, that while the particular form of the 
Egyptian script, the hieratic, from which De Rouge 1 derived his 
characters, belongs to a period not later than about 1900 B. C, 
the Phoenician alphabet did not come into existence until after 
1400 B. C. There is, therefore, a gap of 500 years between 
the use of the script from which De Rouge 1 would have derived 
the Phoenician alphabet and the earliest period at which that 
alphabet could have come into existence, and of about 1000 years 
between the use of that script and the earliest writing in the 
Phoenician alphabet yet discovered. 1 

The acceptance of De Rouge's theory or some modification of 
it, even to the present time, is due in part to the admirable 
manner in which it was presented, but chiefly to the fact that at 
the time when De Rouge 1 presented his theory, we were not con- 
versant with any other forms of writing from which the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet might have been derived. Discoveries made since 
that time, and especially in the last few years, have entirely 
changed our point of view in this last particular. The Tel 
el-Amarna tablets have shown us that at about 1400 B. C, the 
Babylonian script and language were used for purposes of 
official and diplomatic intercourse in Phoenicia and the neighbor- 
ing regions. The extent of this use is emphasized by the fact 
that the particular correspondence discovered was with Egypt. 
Egyptian officials and subject monarchs throughout Palestine 
and Syria made use, in their correspondence with the Egyptian 
monarch, of the Babylonian script and the Babylonian language, 
and the Egyptian court used the same language and the same 
script in reply. 

1 While all the arguments above presented do not hold against 
Halevy's theory of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, a great part of them do, and in fact the main 
features of the argument above presented are valid against all of the 
Egyptian theories so far advanced. 
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The correspondence contained in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
has shown us farther, with a fair degree of conclusiveness, that 
the Phoenician alphabet was at that time, about 1400 B. C, 
unknown in Phoenicia and Syria. In the Tel el-Amarna cor- 
respondence we find occasional glosses explaining Babylonian 
words by some word or phrase of the local dialect. 1 At a later date 
we find numerous Babylonian and Assyrian tablets written in 
the cuneiform characters, but containing signatures of the writers 
or brief dockets, in the simpler alphabetic script of the Ara- 
maeans. Comparing these two uses, it seems almost incredible 
that, if a simpler Phoenician alphabetic script had at that time 
been known anywhere throughout the regions covered by the 
Tel el-Amarna correspondence, we should not have found some 
glosses or some names written in those alphabetic characters." 
Add to this the fact that the earliest inscriptions in the Phoeni- 
cian script yet found do not antedate probably the ninth, cer- 
tainly the tenth century B. C, and it would seem to be estab- 
lished that in 1400 B. C. the Babylonian script was used in 
Palestine, because the Phoenician alphabet had not yet been 
invented. 

The discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets and their revela- 
tions with regard to the conditions prevailing in Hither Asia 
in the fourteenth century, and especially the use of the Babylo- 
nian script as a medium of communication at that period, have 
naturally suggested the derivation of the Phoenician alphabet 
from the Babylonian rather than from the Egyptian. Already 
in 1877 Deecke had proposed the Assyrian as the origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet. 8 As stated above, in 1883 I proposed, on 
the ground, however, of the similarity of the names rather than 
of the forms of the signs, the derivation of the Phoenician 
alphabet from the Babylonian script. Hommel, also, in his 
Geschichte Babyloniens tend Assyriens (1885) proposed a 
Babylonian origin for the alphabet. More recently Ball, in 
" Light from the East or the Witness of the Monuments " 4 
(1899), and Peiser in his Studien zur oriehtalischen Altertums- 
kunde (1900), have sought to derive the Phoenician alphabet 

1 We have also Egyptian dockets. 

8 Cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, Band 1, Heft 2, p. 110. 

3 ZDMG. xxxi, p. 102 II. 

4 Cf . also his article in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, June, 1893. 
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from the Babylonian cuneiform, 1 while Delitzsch 2 and Zimmern 3 
allow the Babylonian the main determinative influence in the 
formation of the alphabet. In all cases the dependence is upon 
the form of the letters. The names are supposed to be words 
with a meaning, and while the traditional interpretation of the 
Phoenician alphabet-names presented by Gesenius is not strictly 
followed, there is not, nevertheless, in any of these theories a 
careful investigation of those names, which are in some cases 
made into words only by a forced system of etymology. The 
signs from which the Phoenician letters are derived are also as a 
rule the oldest forms obtainable, forms in most cases almost 
linear, which go back to the third or possibly the fourth millen- 
nium B. C; ; but, according to any theory, the Phoenician 
alphabet must have been derived from the cuneiform script 
toward the end of the second millennium, and it would seem 
necessary to consider the forms of the signs used in Babylonian 
inscriptions at that period rather than 1,000 or 2,000 years 
earlier. 

But we now know that other systems of writing besides 
the Egyptian and Babylonian scripts were in existence among 
peoples in contact with Phoenicia and the neighboring regions 
in the latter half of the second millennium. Numerous inscrip- 
tions in the so-called Hittite script have been discovered in 
northern Syria, in Asia Minor and in Babylonia. 1 In Cyprus 
there existed a linear script closely akin to certain Asian or more 
generally Mediterranean systems of writing, like the Karian 
and the Iberian, which, it is claimed, had been developed among 
peoples with whom the Phoenicians were in contact at a time 
prior, so far as we at present know, to the development of the 
Phoenician script. More recently there have been discovered in 
Crete inscriptions in two different systems of writing, one hiero- 

1 Haupt in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. vii. (1888), No. 
64, expresses his belief in the probability " that the Phoenician alphabet 
is not based on the Egyptian hieroglyphics as is commonly asserted, 
but on the Mesopotamian wedge writing." Apparently he bases his 
supposition on the " striking resemblance " of " some of the cuneiform 
characters ... to the oldest Phoenician forms of the Semitic alphabet." 

2 Die Entstehung des altesten Schriftsystems, 1897. 

% Zur Frage notch, dem Ursprung des Alphabets, ZDMG. 1., p. 667. 

4 While the Hittite has sometimes been suggested as the possible 
origin of the Phoenician script, I am not aware that any definite theory 
of such an origin has been advanced. 
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glyphic, strikingly resembling the Egyptian in many particulars, 
the second and later a linear system of writing, which seems to 
have belonged more particularly to the Eteocretans in the eastern 
part of the island. The former of these two Cretan systems was 
in use, apparently, in the first half of the second millennium 
B. C, but was superseded by the second by the middle of that 
millennium — 1500 B. C. or thereabouts. 

The recent discoveries and investigations of Evans and Petrie 
have given rise to two more theories of the origin of the alphabet. 
In the Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(1899-1900) under the title "The Palace of Knossos in its 
Egyptian Relations," pp. 64-65, Mr. Arthur J. Evans presents in 
a guarded and careful way the suggestions that the Cretan linear 
script was the parent of the Phoenician alphabet. He supposes 
that in the first place the evolution of the Cretan hieroglyphic 
script was "aided by a knowledge of the existence of the highly 
developed Egyptian system." The linear Cretan script shows "a 
much more advanced method of writing [than the hieroglyphic] 
and the Egyptian parallels are here less in evidence." There are, 
however, in his opinion, instances of direct borrowing and " the 
system of numeration . . . certainly shows a close parallelism 
with the Egyptian." It is this linear script which, in his opinion, 
resembles the Phoenician alphabet or rather "the theoretic 
pictorial originals of the Phoenician forms." Mr. Evans has 
accepted Gesenius' interpretation of the names of the Phoenician 
letters as words of simple meaning, and assumed. the letters of 
the Phoenician alphabet to have been derived from pictures of 
the objects named. Two-thirds of these supposed pictorial 
originals of the Phoenician alphabet he finds to "correspond 
with actnal types of one or other of the Cretan systems." He 
supposes that there was a " parallel evolution on opposite shores 
of the same east Mediterranean basin from picture originals." 
Therefore, " De Rough's theory of the origin of the Phoenician 
letters from hieratic forms . . . must be definitely abandoned. 
It is possible even to go further and see in the Semitic and 
Cretan characters members of the same generic script. A key to 
this phenomenon may eventually be supplied by the early 
Aegaean settlement on the coast of Canaan, as represented by the 
Philistines." Mr. Evans here suggests a Cretan origin, but, as 
will be observed, he is very guarded in his discussion of the 
situation. 
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His followers have gone much further. Mr. Louis Dyer, in 
the syllabus of a course of lectures delivered in this country in 
the preceding winter (1900-01), argues that "the Phoenician 
alphabet was derived from transplanted Cretan pictographs, 
which had received Semitic names that have survived in the 
names of our letters." D. S. A. Fries, in the Zeitschrift cles 
Paltistina Vereins, 1 supposes that the Phoenician alphabet was 
developed out of the Cretan script which the Philistines brought 
with them to Palestine. Values were there given to the charac- 
ters, adapting them to Canaanite use, and names and order of 
arrangement adopted from the cuneiform alphabet. 

As a result of the discovery in the royal tombs of the first 
dynasty in Egypt of markings which he finds to be similar to or 
identical with the Karian and other Aegaean and Mediterranean 
systems of writing or marking, Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie has 
propounded a different theory, a brief summary of which, 
together with a comparative table of characters, is contained in 
the first part of the 18th Memoir of (he Egyptian Exploration 
fflmd, "The Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty," pp. 31 and 32, 
and plates 52 f. His argument is that in these markings we 
have signs "disconnected from the known hieroglyphs" and 
"probably touching on the system of geometrical signs used 
from prehistoric to Roman times in Egypt, and also in other 
countries around the Mediterranean." These signs he believes 
to have been in use in Egypt from 6000 down to 1200 B. C. or 
later, and to have constituted a definite system. He finds it 
impossible to separate these forms "from the similar forms 
found in other lands connected with Egypt from 800 B. C. down 
to later times," many of which also are found " in the Cretan 
inscriptions long before 800 B.C." His conclusion is that "a 
great body of signs — or a signary — was in use around the Medi- 
terranean for several thousand years. Whether these were 
ideographic or syllabic or alphabetic in the early stages, we do 
not know ; certainly they were alphabetic in the later stage. 
And the identity of most of the signs in Asia Minor and Spain 
shows them to belong to a system with commonly received 
values in the later times." His conclusion is that " the so-called 
Phoenician letters were familiar long before the rise of Phoeni- 
cian influence. What is really due to the Phoenicians seems to 

ixxii. (1900), 111, pp. 118-126. 
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have been the selection of a short series (only half the amount of 
the surviving alphabets) for numerical purposes . . . This 
usage would soon render these signs as inviolable in order as our 
own numbers, and force the use of them on all countries with 
which the Phoenicians traded. Hence, before long these signs 
drove out of use all others, except in the less changed civiliza- 
tion of Asia Minor and Spain." 

In a popular book entitled The Story of the Alphabet (1900), 
Mr. Edward Clodd publishes a letter from Prof. Petrie, dated 
September 2d, 1899, which throws a little more light on his 
theory of the "signary." He says: "A great signary (not 
hieroglyphic, but geometric in appearance, if not in origin) 
was in use all over the Mediterranean 5000 B.C. It is 
actually found in Egypt at that period, and was split in two, 
Western and Eastern, by the cross flux of hieroglyphic systems 
in Egypt and among the Hittites. This linear signary was 
developed variously, but retained much in common in different 
countries. It was first systematised by the numerical values 
assigned to it by Phoenician traders, who carried it into Greece, 
whereby the Greek signary was delimited into an alphabet. But 
the fuller form of the signary survived in Karia with thirty-six 
signs, and seven more in Iberia, thus giving values to forty-three. 
This connection of the Iberian with the Karian is striking ; so is 
that of the Egyptian with the West rather than with the East. 
Signs found in Egypt have thirteen in common with the early 
Arabian, fifteen in common with Phoenician, and thirty-three in 
common with Karian and Kelt-Iberian. This stamps the Egyp- 
tian signary of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties as closely 
linked with the other Mediterranean systems" (pp. 167 and 
168). Mr. Clodd reaches the conclusion "that the Phoenician 
alphabet was a compound from various sources, the selection and 
modification of the several characters being ruled by convenience, 
and that, primarily and essentially commercial. Like all busi- 
ness people immersed in many transactions, their method was 
brevity, and so they aimed as near 'short-hand' as they could. 
They got rid of surplus signs, of the lumber of determinatives 
and the like, and invented an alphabet which if it was not per- 
fect (as no alphabet can be, because the letters are not revised 
from time to time to represent changes in sound), was of such 
signal value as to have been accepted by the civilized world of 
the past, and to have secured, with but slight modifications, a 

VOL. XXII. 18 
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permanence, assured to no other invention of the human race " 

(P- 1"). 

It is difficult to discuss Evans's theory of the Cretan origin or 
Petrie's theory of the "signary" origin of the alphabet, because 
neither Evans nor Petrie is as yet able to interpret the signs 
from which they propose to derive the Phoenician characters. 
Evans's theory rests partly on the resemblance of outer form, and 
partly on exploded interpretations of the names of the Phoeni- 
cian letters. Sir John Evans made a set of pictographs, based 
on the supposed meanings of the Phoenician letter-names, out of 
which he fancied that the Phoenician characters were developed 
— an ox, a horse, a camel, a door, etc. His son, Mr. ' Arthur 
Evans, finds in the Cretan linear characters signs which he thinks 
to be the intermediaries between the original pictographs, as 
proposed by Sir John Evans, and the finally developed Phoeni- 
cian letters ; but, in the first place, he does not yet know the 
values of the Cretan signs which he proposes to identify with 
the Phoenician letters ; and, in the second place, the names of 
the Phoenician letters have not the meanings assigned to them 
by Sir John Evans, which meanings are essential to his theory. 
In many cases the names of 'the Phoenician letters were not 
words with intelligible meanings, at least in Phoenician or any 
Semitic tongue, and the pictographs imagined by Sir John 
Evans on the basis of the supposed meanings of those letters 
have, therefore, absolutely nothing to rest upon. It is probably 
true that the forms of some of the Cretan linear signs have 
striking similarities with some of the earliest Phoenician charac- 
ters, but I fail to see that these similarities are more striking or 
more numerous than those detected by De Rouge between the 
Egyptian hieratic and the Phoenician, by Ball and others 
between old Babylonian and Phoenician, or by Petrie between 
the "pottery" marks constituting his signary and the Phoenician 
characters. 

Petrie's theory I do not know how to estimate. What he has 
actually found is not clear to me, or whether such a " signary " 
as he claims did in fact exist in Spain, Karia and Egypt from 
6000 B. C. onward. 

I have already alluded to Hommel's argument that the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet was derived from the Babylonian cuneiform. In 
his Sildarabische Ghrestomathie, he maintains that the South- 
Arabian script was older than the North-Semitic ; and that the 
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alphabet was brought to the Phoenicians and neighboring peoples 
from Arabia, its birthplace or place of derivation. So he says 
elsewhere : " The oldest traditions of the Hebrews must still have 
been written in the Minaean alphabet." 1 Indeed, if the theories 
held by Glaser, Hommel or more recently Weber," as to the 
antiquity of the Minaean script be correct, it would follow almost 
of necessity that that script is the parent of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet, and that it originated probably somewhere in the first half 
of the second millennium. This subject is discussed briefly but 
forcibly by Lidzbarski in the Ephemeris filr Semitische Epi- 
graphik, vol. i., part 2. His conclusions are, on the ground of 
epigraphy, that the South-Arabian alphabets must have been 
derived from the North-Semitic script, substantially as we rind 
the latter in the Mesha inscription, and that the forms of the 
characters in the earliest South-Arabian inscriptions yet found 
show so considerable a development as to presuppose the lapse of a 
long period of time. The Phoenician alphabet must, he thinks, have 
been invented or developed somewhere between 1200 3 and 1000 
B. U. From the Phoenicians or Canaanites that alphabet was 
borrowed by the southern Arabians on the one side and the 
Greeks on the other at about the same period, not far, probably, 
from 1000 B. C, and while it remained a fixed quantity, both as 
to the letters and also as to their forms, in its original habitat, 
Phoenicia and the neighboring regions in Southern Arabia on 
the one side and Greece and the west on the other, additional 
letters were added, and the forms of the letters, their position 
and their order changed. Incidentally, Lidzbarski discusses the 
origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The Phoenicians, in his 
judgment, were, as Rawlinson has called them, 1 "adapters rather 
than inventors," who obtained the suggestion for the alphabet 
from some previously existing system of writing. This system 
must have been either the Mesopotamian, that is cuneiform, or 

1 Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Oesellschaft, 1897, p. 271. 

2 Studien zar Sudarabischen Alterthumskunde, von Otto Weber. 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Oesellschaft, 1901, 1. 

3 In a discussion of the Golenischeff Papyrus, in his Studien zur 
vorderasiatischen Geschichte (pp. 31 f.), Prof. W. Max Muller suggests 
that the Philistines at Dor had archives extending back to 1200 B. C. 
Were these written in the Phoenician alphabet or in a script brought 
with them from Asia Minor ? 

4 History of Phoenicia, p. 60. 
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the Egyptian. "Of the former we know that in 1500 B.C. it 
was in common use in the territory of the West-Semites. On the 
other hand, all over Phoenicia and Palestine, in fact everywhere 
where we meet with ti-aces of the Phoenicians, we find objects 
which are covered with Egyptian representations and written 
characters. There may be even pointed out among them charac- 
ters which resemble the letters of the alphabet. Accordingly, 
a dependence on one system is as possible as on the other. But 
the alphabet is consonantal, the cuneiform syllabaric ; the signs 
of the alphabet are pictures, the cuneiform signs were, at the 
time in which alphabetic writing must have originated, no longer 
recognizable by the ordinary writer as picture writing, but as a 
system of lines ; the alphabet is akrophonic, the cuneiform is not. 
Now the Egyptian script is akrophonic, consonantal and consists 
of pictures. There is properly, therefore, no choice left. Accord- 
ingly, I see in the alphabet a dependence on the Egyptian system 
of writing, the creation of a man of Canaan who knew of the 
existence of the Egyptian script and something of its system, 
whose knowledge however did not reach so far as to enable him 
to borrow from it particular signs." It will be observed that 
while Lidzbarski altogether rejects the old theory of DeRouge or 
the later theory of Halevy, of an Egyptian borrowing from the 
hieratic or the hieroglyphic, he nevertheless finds the inspiration 
for the Phoenician alphabet on the side of Egypt. 

McCurdy, in his History, Prophecy and the Monuments, vol. 
iii, § 873, argues against the Egyptian and in favor of the Baby- 
lonian origin of the alphabet : (1) "That the Egyptian language 
and writing never had any footing in Asia ; (2) that the Baby- 
lonian language and writing were in common use in Syria and 
Palestine for centuries before the Phoenician alphabet was intro- 
duced to the world ; (3) that at the time when circumstances most 
favored the introduction of Egyptian letters into Western Asia, 
namely, the days of the Egyptian occupation of Palestine and 
Phoenicia by the kings of the nineteenth dynasty, the Babylonian 
language and writing were used for qrdinary purposes in these 
countries and even in correspondence addressed to Egyptians 
residing in Egypt. Hence, apart from the fact that an obvious 
resemblauce is lacking between most of the Phoenician letters 
and any selected list of hieroglyphs, no historical basis existed for 
the adoption by Asiatics of the writing of the alien and self- 
centered Egyptians." 
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McCurdy is of the opinion, however, that the alphabet origi- 
nated not among the Phoenicians, but among the Aramaeans of 
Mesopotamia, probably at Charran. One of his reasons for this 
opinion, that "historically the common alphabet changed far 
more among the Aramaeans than among the Phoenicians," is, 
however, in reality a strong argument against his thesis. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, in Die Entstehung des dltesten 
Schriftsystems (1897), presents a compromise between the Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian views. "The Canaanite script-makers took 
from the hieroglyphic script . . . the great foundation principle 
of akrophony," but the majority of the letters themselves they 
took from the Babylonian cuneiform. In reaching the latter con- 
clusion he is guided more by the names of the letters than by 
their forms. Fifteen out of the twenty-two Phoenician letter- 
names he finds to be good Babylonian words. The letter-names 
are also, from the distinctively "Canaanite" form of some of 
them, aleph, daleth, waw and yodh, an evidence that the alpha- 
bet was a Phoenician or Canaanite, not an Aramaean or South- 
Arabian invention. Some of the signs were even, he thinks, of 
Phoenician invention, and derived neither from the Egyptian nor 
the Babylonian. Zimmern, 1 commenting on Delitzsch's theory, 
says very truly that a mere comparison of letter-forms has only 
produced confusion, and can never lead to certain results, and 
devotes a brief discussion to the letter-names, and the order in 
which those letter-names appear. Of Delitzsch's fifteen Baby- 
lonian names he accepts only twelve as beyond question. Follow- 
ing PeiserV argument as to the definite arrangement of the signs 
of the Babylonian syllabary, some 400 in number, and the selec- 
tion for ordinary use of half that number, also in a definite order, 
he finds that eight of the twelve Babylonian letter-names in the 
Phoenician alphabet are taken from the shorter list in the relative 
order in which they are found there. This cannot, it seems to 
him, be a mere chance. He concludes that the Phoenician alpha- 
bet was a "mixtum compositum of Babylonian and Egyptian 
elements . . in which the Babylonian furnished the groundwork 
of the words of the alphabet in an order already established 
among the Babylonians, the Egyptian the principle of akrophony." 

Such are the various theories of the origin of the alphabet now 
in the field. Let us review briefly the known facts, and see 

1 ZDMG. L., p. 667, ff. 
8 Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 1886, 1887. 
vol. xxii. 14 
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what further material, if any, is available for the study of the 
problem of the origin of the alphabet. 

The earliest inscription in Phoenician characters yet found is, 
possibly, that known as the Baal Lebanon inscription, on portions 
of three bronze sacrificial bowls, supposed to have been dedicated 
by different donors in the temple of Baal of the Lebanon not far 
from Sidon. This inscription may be as early as 1000 B. C. 
More certain in date are the Moabite stone from Diban, from the 
first half of the ninth century, and from about the same period 
an Aramaean inscription from Nirab near Aleppo. After this 
inscriptions increase in number ; but with the first of these inscrip- 
tions we find the Phoenician alphabet complete ; no new letters 
are added after that, and even the forms of the letters remain 
substantially unchanged, so far at least as the Phoenicians are 
concerned. The Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Moabites, Hebrews and 
other Semitic peoples of the Mediterranean countries of Asia 
possessed as early as the ninth century an identical alphabet. 
But while we have from Phoenicia and the neighboring regions 
no inscriptions which certainly antedate the ninth century, and 
only one which is supposed by any to be as old as the tenth 
century, we have from the development of alphabets borrowed 
from the north Semitic in other countries presumptive evidence 
that that alphabet itself was older than 1000 B.C. The Minaean- 
Sabaean inscriptions of southern Arabia, which date back to the 
ninth century, give us an alphabet which, while derived from the 
Phoenician or North-Semitic alphabet, evidently has a long period 
of development behind it. The letter-forms have become elabor- 
ate and ornate, they have been changed in position, and new let- 
ters have been added. Lidzbarski argues with much reasonable- 
ness that this development can only be explained by admitting a 
long period of use, and supposes that the South- Arabians must 
have borrowed the North-Semitic script somewhere between 1000 
and 1200 B. C. Now it is evident from a study of the names of 
the letters as they meet us in the later Ethiopian, a derivative of 
the South-Arabian, that with the letters of the alphabet their 
names also were borrowed by the South-Arabians, and that, there- 
fore, between 1000 and 1200 B. C. the Phoenician alphabet as we 
know it, twenty-two letters with definite names, — some of which, 
as we shall see later, were recognized by the South-Arabians as 
words, and therefore translatable, and some of which were to 
them designations quite without significance — was a completed 
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fact. It is not clear from the evidence of the South-Arabian 
scripts that the order of the letters of the alphabet was at that 
time definitely fixed, but the Greek alphabet and its Italic deriv- 
atives give us evidence on that point. These alphabets also seem, 
from the evidence of their development, to have been borrowed 
from the Phoenicians, as early as 1000 B. C, if not earlier. Here 
the letter-names were borrowed with the letters, in the order 
with which we are familiar in the Phoenician alphabet. Letters 
are dropped, it is true, and new ones are added, the order of writ- 
ing and the forms of the letters are changed, but it is clear that 
what was adopted originally was the Phoenician alphabet of 
twenty-two letters, arranged in the same order in which they occur 
in the North-Semitic alphabet, and with the same names. 

As early as the ninth century B. C. an alphabet, mediated by 
the Phoenicians, was in use from Mesopotamia .to Italy, and from 
the borders of Asia Minor southward to Egypt. Before 1000 
B. C, at the earliest, we have found no inscription composed in 
this alphabet. 

In the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. C, we find in part 
of this same territory, the eastern part of it, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, etc., the region in which the Phoenician alphabet seems 
later to have been perfected, another script in use. At that time 
Canaanites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans and other inhabitants of 
western Asia made use, at least in their correspondence with one 
another, of the Babylonian cuneiform script. They used, also, 
the Babylonian language, although in some places there may 
have been an application of that script to the writing of the 
local language. At the same period in a small area in the 
western part of this territory, the eastern part of Crete, another 
script, the Cretan linear, was in use. Certainly at that time the 
Phoenician alphabet was known neither to Asians nor Greeks. 
There was in existence at that period a civilized world, the parts 
of which were in communication, interacting to some extent on 
one another, extending certainly from Persia on the east as far 
as Italy on the west, and from the Balkan peninsula to southern 
Arabia and Nubia, in which were several independent civiliza- 
tions and several systems of writing — Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Cretan, Hittite, Cypriote and apparently others. Somewhere 
about the thirteenth century this civilization began to go to 
pieces, owing largely to the inroads of northern barbarians. The 
conditions were somewhat similar in many respects to the condi- 
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tions of the fourth and following Christian centuries. As there, 
the inroads of the barbarians overwhelmed the western empire 
and reduced the eastern empire to the verge of impotence, until 
finally new inroads of barbarians from the east overthrew that 
empire and civilization, after the West had developed a new 
civilization of its own ; so here the " Dorian " invasion over- 
turned and destroyed the so-called Mycenaean civilization of 
Greece, the final catastrophe occurring traditionally about the 
twelfth century, while about the same period we find the eastern 
part of our civilized world in a state of decay, out of which, 
however, it was to arise later to a new life. At the time of the 
" Dorian " invasion in the West we find the Assyrians strug- 
gling, at first apparently with success, with the Musche and 
other northern peoples. Tiglath-pileser I. (1120-1090) claims a 
career of brilliant . victories over those northern foes, although, 
be it observed, he removes his capital southward from Calah to 
the ancient site of Ashur. But following his reign comes a 
long, dark, and obscure period of weakness and confusion in both 
Assyria and Babylonia. Egypt also suffered from the same 
influences, undergoing invasions from the north and west in the 
thirteenth and following centuries, and falling into confusion 
and decay. 

Following the extremely brilliant period of civilization, which 
culminated somewhere about the fifteenth century B.C.) there 
comes a long period of eclipse or retrogression, affecting the 
whole area of the civilized world in a greater or less degree. 
Out of the confusion and disorder of that period developed new 
powers and forces along the Levant. We find the Phoenicians 
coming to the front, and a highly civilized world of small 
states — Aramaean, Hebrew and the like — covering western Asia. 
It was at this period that the Phoenician alphabet seems to have 
been invented, which we find confronting us in a complete form 
about 1000 or 900 B. C. Prom what source did the Phoenicians 
derive that alphabet or the inspiration to its invention ? The a 
priori argument in favor of a Babylonian origin is strong, in view 
of the fact that the Babylonian script had been in use through- 
out all that region immediately precedent to the period of dis- 
order and upheaval. Moreover, that script always showed 
itself peculiarly fitted for adaptation to foreign languages and 
even to the formation of new systems of writing. The. Baby- 
lonians had borrowed it from the Sumerians and adapted it to 
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their own language, modifying its forms and values in the pro- 
cess. The Elamites had done the same. The Assyrians modi- 
fied the Babylonian script. The Armenian highlanders about 
lake Van borrowed the Assyrian cuneiform and adapted it to 
their own tongue, and other peoples seem to have done the same. 
At a later date the Persians developed out of the complicated 
cuneiform with its ideographic and syllabic values a compara- 
tively simple syllabic script. Perhaps, also, at a very early 
date, the primitive Chinese characters were developed from this 
same cuneiform script. 

On the other hand it must be pointed out that Egypt was, 
from an early period, in close contact with Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia and with the whole west Asian and Aegean coast. Evans's 
discoveries in Crete show Egyptian influences in the develop- 
ment of writing there. May not the same have been true in 
Phoenicia also, especially in view of the fact that at a later 
period we find in Phoenicia distinct evidence of borrowing in 
art motives and the like ? 

Again it was in this dark period of confusion, during which 
the alphabet seems to have come into being, that, as a result of 
the " Dorian " invasion, some of the Cretans, users presumably 
of the Cretan linear script, driven out of their own territory, 
descended on the shores of Palestine and became a part of the 
Philistines of history. Here they were close neighbors of the 
Phoenicians, and Evans's proposition that it was out of the script 
which they brought with them that there was developed the 
Phoenician alphabet, which later the Phoenicians carried back to 
Greece, is certainly not lacking in plausibility. 

This is our present condition of knowledge and speculation. 
But it seems to me that the most valuable source of information 
with regard to the origin of the alphabet has not yet been 
thoroughly investigated or properly taken into account, namely 
the etymology of the letter-names. I believe that there is a far 
greater likelihood of determining the origin of the alphabet 
through the names than through the forms of the letters, and it 
is precisely in their treatment or their disregard of these letter- 
names that I find the various Egyptian, Cretan and Babylonian 
theories which have been presented unsatisfactory. 

We have for comparison Hebrew, Greek, Syriac^ Samaritan, 
Arabic and Ethiopic names for the letters. Stade 1 says with 

1 Hebr&ische Gframmatik, p. 31. 
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regard to these names : " The letter-names appear to be very old, 
for they sound alike among the Hebrews, Greeks and, with a few 
exceptions, the Ethiopians also. Several, which in their lan- 
guage give no sense, the last named have partly made euphonious, 
partly replaced by synonyms. The Greek and Hebrew have the 
older forms." The Greek letter-names are perhaps the most 
valuable of all for comparison. These are evidently borrowed 
from a foreign source, and are in many cases changed from their 
original form merely by the addition of an a, a common use in 
the transliteration of foreign words into Greek. 1 The Arabic 
seems farthest of all from the original forms. It has often 
dropped the old name altogether, substituting a new sound-name, 
much as was done in the Latin alphabet. Aethiopic is sometimes 
valuable on account of its translation of names, thus showing a 
consciousness that they were actual words with a meaning. The 
Syriac and Samaritan are useful for purposes of comparison with 
the Hebrew. The old Hebrew names are preserved to us in 
Greek transcription in the Septuagint translation of Lamenta- 
tions, and for several of these names we have slightly variant 
forms. 

1. Heb. aleph ; Gr. alpha; Syr. aleph; Sam. alaph ; Aeth. 
alph; Ar. alph. The original form of the name was clearly 
aleph or alph, which is triliteral and apparently a word. In 
exactly this form the word means " thousand " in Hebrew. 
Three times, however, we have the plural elaphim, oxen; which 
appears to be evidence that aleph also meant ox in Hebrew, 
and probably in the Canaanite group of languages in general. 
Indeed, the Greek writers report that aleph was a Phoenician 
word meaning ox. It has the same meaning in the same form in 
Assyrian-Babylonian, but in no other Semitic languages. 

2. Heb. beth ; Gr. beta ; Syr. and Sam. beth ; Aeth. bet ; 
Ar. ba. The name was clearly bUh, which is a word meaning 
house in Hebrew precisely as it stands. In practically the same 
form it appears in all the Semitic languages. 

3. Heb. gimel or giml ; Gr. gamma ; Syr. gamel ; Sam. gaman ; 
Aeth. geml; Ar. jtm. Vocalized as it stands this letter-name is not 
a word in Hebrew nor in any other known language. It has 

1 McCurdy supposes this a to be the Aramaic emphatic, and mentions 
it in his argument for the Aramaean, not Phoenician origin of the 
alphabet (voi. iii, § 876). It is in fact used or liable to be used in the 
transliteration of any foreign words into Greek. 
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ordinarily been assumed to mean camel, which is gamdl. Now 
why, if the letter-name were originally gamdl, camel, should it 
have been changed to the unintelligible giml of the Hebrew ? This 
form, with its accent on the first syllable, as also the similar 
Syriac and Aethiopic, argues strongly against an original gamdl, 
and this argument is supported by the Greek and Arabic. The 
latter, by its long vowel, suggests an original form like the 
Hebrew, accented on the first syllable, which finally lost the 
unaccented second part. The Greek form suggests an original 
garni, the doubling of the m being due to assimilation. 1 Appar- 
ently the original letter-name was garni, or geml or giml, the 
vowel being indeterminate. Now garni, or geml or giml undoubt- 
edly looks like a Semitic word, being triliteral in form, and we have 
in fact a common Semitic root with these three radicals, meaning 
ripe ; but there is no word of this form from that root. 

4. Heb. daleth, deleth, delth or delt ; Gr. delta ; Syr. daleth 
or daled ; Sam. dalat ; Aeth. dent ; Ar. dal. The original form 
of the letter-name was clearly dalt or delt (the change of I to n in 
Aethiopic is not uncommon). Dalt or delt is, in precisely this 
form, a word in Hebrew, and apparently also in the Canaan it e 
group of languages, meaning door, or valve of a door. It is found 
in Assyrian-Babylonian, also, with the same form and meaning, 
but does not appear in the other Semitic languages. 

5. Heb. hg (or 6) ; Greek e-psilon ; Syr. he" ; Sam. i or 6 ; Aeth. 
h6i ; Ar. ha. This letter-name is no word but a meaningless 
sound, whether originally an g or a h% is not clear. 

6. Heb. wau ; Gr. u-psilon ; Syr. wau ; Sam. ba ; Aeth. wawe ; 
Ar. wa. This name, as it stands vocalized in Hebrew, is the 
word nail or peg, which occurs only in the priest-code in the book 
of Exodus, in the description of the tabernacle. It is not found 
in the other Semitic languages. A comparison of the letter-names 
in the other languages suggests that this similarity is accidental, 
and that this letter-name was not originally a word, but merely 
the sound of u or w. 

7. Heb. zain or zai; Gr. z6ta; Syr. zain, zai or zg ; Sam. s6n; 
Aeth. zai ; Ar. za. In none of the forms in which it appears is 
this letter-name a word. The etymologies sought for it have no 

1 It is also possible, so far as the Greek form is concerned, that the 
doubling of the m denotes no assimilation, but is, as in the case of kappa 
and koppa, caused by the addition of the final a, and that the original 
form was gam. 
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foundation. A comparison of the forms in which it appears 
seems to show that in the original form it was a syllable, si or 
zai ; this was sometimes nunated in Hebrew and Syriac; in Greek 
the ending ta was added, through the influence, apparently, of 
the following §ta. 

8. Heb. cheth; Gr. 6ta; Syr. ch§th; Sam. it; Aeth. chaut; Ar. 
cha. There is a word of almost this form in Arabic meaning 
fence, and perhaps also in Assyrian (cf. on Delitzsch's chStu, 
fence, however, Zimmern, ZDMG, 1., pp. 66? ff.), but no such 
word is known in Hebrew or Aramaean. The original form of 
the letter-name was evidently cheth. Was this a syllable (like 
chat, for instance, in the Babylonian syllabaries) or was it an orig- 
inal Semitic word which later passed out of use in Hebrew and 
Aramaean? But if a word, why was it not recognized as such in 
the South Semitic? The evidence is in favor of regarding it 
merely as a syllable. 

9. Heb. t6th; Gr. theta; Syr. teth; Sam. tit; Aeth. tait ; Ar. 
ta. The original name was evidently t6th. This is not a word 
in any known language. Was it a syllable, merely, or is it a 
word from some tongue unknown to us ? 

10. Heb. yod or iod; Gr. iota; Syr. and Sam. yud ; Aeth. 
yaman ; Ar. ya. With a slight change of vocalization, to ydd, 
this name would be a word in Hebrew, meaning hand. With the 
present vocalization, yod or yud, which seems to have been the 
original letter-name, it is, apparently, the Phoenician word for 
hand. This root does not have the meaning hand in Aethiopic 
and has, therefore, been translated into yaman, right hand, evi- 
dence that it was recognized as a significant word. In Assyrian- 
Babylonian we have for hand the word kat (w), but id (u) is used 
for the arm with the hand. The Syriac word for hand is identi- 
cal with this, namely id. 

11. Heb. kaph; Gr. kappa; Syr., Sam., Aeth. and Ar. kaph. 
The original form of the name was clearly kaph, which is in 
Hebrew, as also in Assyrian, Aramaean and Arabic, a common 
word meaning hollow of the hand. 

12. Heb. lamed or labd; Gr. lambda, better labda; Syr. 
lamed ; Sam. labad; Aeth. lawe ; Ar. lam. Whether the original 
form of this letter-name was lamed or labed is not altogether 
clear, probably, however, the former. It looks like a Semitic 
word, of a common formation, from the root Imd; but while we 
have such a root in Hebrew, meaning to teach, we have no word 
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of this form either in Hebrew or any other language. The trans- 
lation which has been given for this name, ox-goad, is a good 
example of the ridiculous method employed in finding etymolo- 
gies for the letter-names. In Judges III., 31, occurs the ami£ 
Xeydjoevov, maltnad or maimed, supposed, from the context, to mean 
ox-goad. From this uncertain derivative form, occurring once in 
Hebrew only, the interpretation of this letter-name has been 
manufactured. 

13. Heb. m6m; Gr. mu; Syr. and Sam. mim; Aeth. mai; Ar. 
mim. The vocalization of the Hebrew name is so close to that of 
the Hebrew word for water, maim, that we may regard the two 
as identical. The same form substantially appears in Syriac, 
Samaritan, etc.; but the Greek has mu. Now the Phoenican and 
Assyrian word for water was mu. Clearly the Greeks received 
the letter-name from the Phoenicians, and apparently this was 
the original form, which was translated into mSm or mim in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, where not mu, but m@m or mim means 
water. 

14. Heb. nun ; Gr. nu ; Syr. and Sam. nun ; Aeth. nahas ; Ar. 
nun. The original form was apparently nun, which is the word 
for fish in the North-Semitic languages, including Assyrian- 
Babylonian. Aethiopic bears witness to the fact that it was a 
significant word, by translating it into nahas, serpent, the nearest 
approach, in words commencing with n, which that language 
allowed. The Greek form has dropped the final n, perhaps under 
the influence of the preceding mu. 

1 5. Heb. samek (samk, sankh and sakhm) ; Gr. sigma ; Syr. 
and Sam. samkat; Aeth. sat; Ar. sad. The original form of the 
letter-name was apparently samek ; but, although we have a good 
Semitic root with the radicals sink, meaning support, there is in 
no known tongue a word which corresponds in form to samek. 

16. Heb. 'ain: Gr. o (mikron); Syr. '6; Sam. 'in; Aeth. and 
Ar. 'ain. Clearly the original form was 'ain, and the name is the 
common Semitic word for eye. 

17. Heb. pS; Gr. pi; Syr. pe ; Sam. pi; Aeth. af ; Ar. fa. The 
original form was pS or pt. As consonantized in the Hebrew this 
is not a word, but with a very slight change, the substitution of 
a final he for an aleph, it would be the word mouth. In favor of 
regarding it as a word, we have also the translation in Aethiopic 
to af, mouth. 

18. Heb. zade; Gr ; Syr. zade; Sam. zadi; Aeth. zadai; 

Ar. zad. The original form, zade, is no known Semitic word, 
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although it strongly reminds us of the Assyrian-Babylonian zadu, 
hunt. No name for this letter appears in the Greek alphabet, 
but the numerical value of the letter, 900, is attached to the name 
san, at the end of that alphabet. 

19. Heb. koph; Gr. koppa; Syr. kuph; Sam. koph; Aeth. 
kaph ; Ar. kaph. The original form was clearly koph or kop, 
which is not a word in any known language. 

20. Heb. r6sh ; Gr. rd ; Syr. r§sh or rish ; Sam. r6sh ; Aeth. 
r6s; Ar. ra, tf&sh is not a word in Hebrew. The word rdsh, 
written with an aleph in the middle, is the word for head, the 
same in sound as the Phoenician JJH, which is, however, written 
without the medial aleph. This seems to have been the original 
letter-name, from which the Greek form rd was derived. The 
Hebrew letter-name seems to have been changed to rdsh under 
the influence of the Aramaic, where that form (here also written 
regularly with an aleph) means head, as it does also in Assyrian- 
Babylonian. The Aethiopic modified the form to ris, retaining 
the same meaning, a further evidence that we have in this letter- 
name the word for head. 

21. Heb. sin or sen ; Gr. san (sampi, etc.) ; Syr. sfn ; Sam. 
san; Aeth. saut; Ar. sin. The Hebrew is the word for tooth, 
sin, ordinarily written, however, sinn, which is also the Aramaic 
and Assyrian-Baylonian form of the same word. 

22. Heb., Gr., Syr. and Sam. tau ; Aeth. tawe ; Ar. ta. Tau 
is a word in Hebrew, and presumably in the Canaanite group of 
North-Semitic languages, meaning a mark, and once the mark 
made by an illiterate man (Job XXXI., 35). The original 
character to which the name belongs is, apparently, just such a 
rough, somewhat cross-like mark. 

This analysis of the letter-names shows, incidentally, that the 
Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoenician, and that 
Phoenicians, not Aramaeans or South- Arabians, were the inventors 
or developers of the alphabet. Twelve of the letter-names are 
words with meanings, all of them indicating simple objects, six 
of the twelve being parts of the body. The objects denoted by 
the other six names — ox, house, valve of a door, water, fish and 
mark or cross — clearly do not belong to any people in a nomadic 
state, but to a settled, town-abiding population. Of these twelve 
significant words among the letter-names, eleven are words which 
may be found almost in the same form in the Babylonian sylla- 
baries. The twelfth, tau, is known to us only in Hebrew and 
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Arabic. Tbe mark or rough cross indicated by this letter was 
used later among the Greeks, although under a different name, 
to make an additional letter, 1 which was then added at the end 
of the alphabet, as, for example, X. Its position at the end of 
the Phoenician alphabet suggests that it may have been a 
Phoenician invention, the last letter added. 

Six of the letter-names are not words in any known tongue 
and appear to be syllables only. Four letter-names are triliterals 
and resemble in their form Semitic words. In three cases the 
roots with the three literals are known in the Hebrew and North- 
Semitic dialects, but in none of the four cases do words of the 
same formation from those roots exist, either in Hebrew or any 
other Semitic tongue. There is absolutely nothing in these letter- 
names to suggest an Egyptian connection ; no single form among 
them which can be referred to an Egyptian source. Of Cretan, 
Hittite and the like, we are not able to make the same assertion, 
because we do not know the Cretan and Hittite languages. 

That twelve of the letter names are good, North-Semitic words, 
and that eleven of these are to be found in the Assyrian-Babylon- 
ian syllabaries suggests, of course, a Babylonian origin, and it 
would seem probable that the forms of these letters were derived 
from the same source as the names. 

But what of the ten names which are not words ? The Baby- 
lonian syllabaries contain both words and syllables. Some of 
the signs are ideographs, others stand for syllables only, or their 
more common use is syllabic. The fact, therefore, that the 
Phoenician letter-names are part of them words and part of 
them, apparently, only syllables, might seem to suggest a Baby- 
lonian origin. 

On the other hand, it must be said at once that no syllabary 
with which we are acquainted seems to give us satisfactory pro- 
totypes for the Phoenician alphabet, either in the forms of the 
letters or their names, as a cursory examination of the theories 
of the Babylonian origin of the alphabet which have been pro- 
pounded will show to be the case. 

Peiser has called attention to a representation in Layard's 
Nineveh and its Remains' of an official who is, apparently, 
counting the heads of the dead, making a memorandum upon a 

1 A similar word in Arabic, tiwA, meaning to brand or mark a camel, 
etc., suggests that the root may have been a general Semitic one. 
2 Vol. 1, p. 184 
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scroll. He suggests that there may have been a sort of short- 
hand of which Assyrian scribes made use, and which was written 
on material more perishable than clay and stone and which has, 
accordingly, not come down to us. 

With our present knowledge it must be confessed that no satis- 
factory attachment has as yet been made to the Babylonian 
syllabaries, although the names of the alphabet seem to suggest 
that that alphabet derived its origin from Babylonian sources. 
There is, however, a long period of the development of the script 
about which we have as yet no information, our earliest inscrip- 
tions, as already pointed out, dating from the ninth or possibly 
the tenth century B. C, while the alphabet itself originated, in 
all probability, a couple of hundred years earlier, between which 
and the Babylonian signs from which the Phoenician letters 
might have developed, there would probably have been a further 
intervening period of 100 years or more. We must, apparently, 
wait for further light through the discovery of intermediary 
facts or forms; unfortunately, however, in the process of evolu- 
tion or development intermediary facts and forms are peculiarly 
liable to vanish. 



